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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF PUBLIC RIGHT. 

E. THACKRAY. 

/^^LADSTONE, the author of this ringing phrase, was a 
^^ distinguished student of the works of Bishop Butler 
and the good bishop in a sermon on the Natural Supremacy 
of Conscience declared: — "Had it (conscience) strength as 
it had right; had it power as it had manifest authority it 
woiild absolutely govern the world." But it seems neces- 
sary to inquire into the meaning of our terms and to ask 
what exactly we expect to gain by enthroning justice, em- 
powering conscience, giving might to right. Is there then 
something defective about these spiritual entities ; — ^justice, 
conscience, right, so as to put them in need of a physical 
backing; or is it better to think of them as defying all phy- 
sical force in the spirit of "Fiat Justitia ruat coelum?" 
Then again when we talk of justice, conscience, right, we 
cannot avoid some personal impUcations for we are at once 
faced with the question; — ^whose justice, conscience, right? 
It is important to raise such questions as these at the 
outset if we want to understand the gravity of the issue 
instead of assuming that we are deaUng with such a simple 
affair as the opposition between right and might. This 
popular way of expressing the antithesis must be received 
with caution, for it suggests a very unreal and abstract 
state of things, since we never actually come across in real 
hfe anyone who is an embodiment of pure right and reason 
without any connection with might or the arm of flesh, nor 
on the other hand do we ever meet a man who is a sheer 
embodiment of brute force without any rational self-de- 
fence. But Bishop Butler suggests that conscience has all 
right and authority, but no power, or at least no commen- 
surate power such as it might be supposed to desire. Yet 
if my conscience, or some one else's for that matter, were to 
be dowered with world control, what about other peoples' 
consciences and rights? I may be by hypothesis, a saint. 
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but history teaches that the rule of the saints has not al- 
ways been a happy or ideal form of government and cer- 
tainly not democratic. 

Then, of course, we remember that we are to deal with 
the enthronement of public right, and we shall find that 
before we can enthrone it we shall have to discover what it 
is, and that will be a more laborious process than the inter- 
rogation of some individual conscience. We shall have to 
deal with what may be called race conscience, national 
conscience, trade conscience and perhaps many more public 
consciences, and these pubUc consciences are likely to come 
into conflict for a long time yet before they finally beat 
their music out, so that we must not cherish unreasonable 
anticipations as to what wiU happen immediately on the 
cessation of war. For moreover we must bear in mind 
that these consciences of Europe will struggle together, not 
merely as moral, but as physical forces, or at any rate as 
consciences with powerful organisations and interests be- 
hind them. And so the struggle is always a twofold one, 
not between right and might for these belong to different 
"universes of discourse" and could never meet each other 
even in conflict, but between might and right on the one 
hand and might and right on the other. The present con- 
flict in Europe is both a conflict between two sets of armed 
forces and also between two opposing ideals of life and 
government according as we view the conflict from one 
point or another but it is not strictly speaking a case of 
right versus might. What is the cause of the tragedy and 
the root of the problem is that there are right and might 
on both sides and in passing judgment on the war as a 
whole we have to determine where the balance lies. To 
illustrate the compUcated nature of the problem it may be 
pointed out that the existence of might in the shape of 
what is called "man power" estabUshes some right to a 
proportionate share of the world's wealth and on the other 
hand the verbal expression of some conception of right sug- 
gests the further possibility of its expression in termfe of 
force. And so we have to deal with all sorts of pubUc de- 
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mands from the primitive and physical one for a place in 
the sun to the highly sophisticated spiritual demand that 
place should be found for a nation's "culture," that is its 
language, traditions, form of government, religion. 

Now if we look upon pubUc right as resulting from some 
arrangement or compromise between various peoples pos- 
sessing more or less conflicting rights it must follow that 
the arrangement or compromise will be liable to be changed 
according as any one of the parties thereto may make such 
progress or show such signs of decay that its relative posi- 
tion to the others is materially altered. In fact it is con- 
ceivable that serious injustice might be done to a people 
for example whose birth-rate had greatly increased and 
whose intelUgence and energy had shown remarkable ad- 
vance by confining them to certain fixed territory and to 
the terms of an old treaty. A peace settlement must of 
course have an element of permanence about it, but it need 
not be as unalterable as the law of the Medes and Persians. 
For example a hundred years ago, after the Napoleonic 
upheaval, European peace terms were arranged which were 
intended to last forever. It was fondly hoped at that time 
that the nations would all observe the policy of non-inter- 
vention and strictly suppress anything in the form of revo- 
lution or change, which was then thought to be the root of 
all evil. 

But we have been learning better since then, and instead 
of regretting that the terms of the Vienna Congress of 1815 
have been set aside by stormy conflicts for national unity 
(as when Italy in 1860 began the policy which resulted in 
her winning back from Austria, Lombardy, Parma, Mo- 
dena, Tuscany, and finally, Venetia and from the Bourbons 
the rest of Italy; and when the Balkan States began to win 
their independence of the Turks in 1878) the regret is all 
on the other side, namely, that these national changes 
were so impeded and so incompletely successful. , Another 
example of the need for change is to be found in the case 
of the United States and its devotion to the right embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine, with its insistence that, as the 
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United States does not interfere in Europe, so Europe must 
not be allowed to interfere in the New World. This sacred 
and long ruling doctrine is now being reconsidered, since 
the links that bind the New World and the Old are much 
closer now than they were in the days of President Monroe 
and in view of the increased commercial and social inter- 
course between the two hemispheres it is impossible to 
maintain neutrality. 

Bearing in mind then the continual need for change in 
the character of international settlements, can we attach 
any meaning to the enthronement of what is only tem- 
porarily right? Or are we left to contemplate the repeated 
dethronement of what has been previously enthronement? 
This would not seem to make for reverence and allegiance. 
But we may surely make a distinction between right in 
general and the concrete and practical embodiments of 
that right from time to time in certain territorial, com- 
mercial and political arrangements. The great thing to 
achieve is the recognition by all civilised powers of the 
supreme authority of pubUc over merely private right, of 
the peoples' interests over the interests of any one class, 
and of certain broad moral principles over even the nation 
itself. When this is attained we need not be greatly per- 
turbed if nations do not immediately agree upon what 
exactly is pubhc right at some particular place and time. 
Their common loyalty to Right will eventually teach them 
at least the way to agreement, namely by negotiation and 
discussion rather than by force of arms. The only hope- 
less attitude is that of the nation that should declare for 

"the good old plan 
That he may take who has the power 
And he may keep who can." 

But it can scarcely be said that any modem wars since 
Napoleon have been fought simply on this "good old plan" 
for even the strongest powers and the most ruthless states- 
men have seen the immense advantages of at least appear- 
ing to have right on their side and by some move in the 
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diplomatic game to put their enemies in the wrong. This 
formal respect for the right and pragmatic enthronement 
of it is all to the good as a basis for something more, even 
when the allegiance to such a throne is not whole-hearted 
but based largely on fear and self-interest. 

But what has been lacking hitherto has been the estab- 
Ushed prestige of a permanent throne. The throne of 
pubUc right has been too much in the air. It has had no 
publicly approved representatives on the earth, and no 
earthly centre, consequently at a critical time it has been 
usurped by a Louis Napoleon or a Bismarck who has 
brought it into captivity to his own national will. Such 
a procedure would scarcely be possible if a throne were 
established in the only sure way a throne can be established, 
namely by the suffrages and the co-operation of free peo- 
ples, and vested in certain well chosen representatives 
whose Uves were completely devoted to the great task of 
international government. This government might have 
as its permanent seat the old and famous city of Constan- 
tinople, for the chief reason that it is the strategic key to 
the "Balkan cockpit" and would be most accessible to the 
peoples living there, who might wish for genuine advice and 
help in regard to their many difficulties. This would con- 
stitute some reparation for the cruel neglect on the one 
hand, and the mischievous interference on the other, of 
which the Powers have been guilty from time to time in 
the Balkans, gaining for themselves the reputation of 
being, not puissances but impuissances since their action or 
inaction has been dominated by a slavish fear of one 
another. 

A further reason for the choice of Constantinople is that 
to put this city and the neighbouring Straits under the 
control of an International Government would be much 
more satisfactory than to put them under the sole control 
of Russia. It is true that some promise had been made to 
Russia to include Constantinople as part of her share of the 
war spoil. But that was surely conditional on our having 
this spoil to dispose of. Moreover we have now to deal 
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with a new Russia to whom the prospect of a share in the 
International Control would be satisfactory, especially if 
she were granted the dignity and importance of policing, 
with her Black Sea fleet, the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus being able to afford if necessary a ready 
protection to her fellow Slavs in the Balkan peninsula. It 
is almost certain too, that Germany would be less opposed 
to such a settlement than to the one to which she thinks the 
AlUes are committed. At any rate it would be possible to 
claim that, so far as Constantinople and the Straits were 
concerned, the Allies were not aiming at any selfish ag- 
grandisement, but only at a perfectly disinterested and 
complete rectification of centuries of Turkish misrule. 
Then again, Constantinople would be a fitting seat of an 
International Government or a League of Nations because 
of its position at the gates of both east and west, and it is 
fairly obvious that the peoples eligible for the benefits of 
membership of the League and capable of taking a share 
in the burden and honomr of government would not be 
confined to Europe. The gates must be left open to both 
America and Japan and in fact to any nations that sincerely 
desired to enter them. It must be admitted that a city 
placed Uke Constantinople would be a more suitable and 
attractive centre for world-wide relations than for example 
The Hague, which would be somewhat overshadowed by 
the older capitals of Europe (London, Paris and BerUn), 
although its magnificent peace buildings might perhaps be 
used for an international ParUament of Labour. 

But the most pressing reason for this choice of Constan- 
tinople would be the importance for a secure throne of pub- 
lic right of granting the privileges of nationality to peoples 
that have long deserved and claimed them, but who have 
not been able to win them for themselves. These are 
chiefly the peoples living in the near east, of which Con- 
stantinople may be said to be the capital. It is true that 
in 1912 the Balkan peoples formed a League against the 
Turks, but such a League was of a very precarious charac- 
ter, being really subject to the will and pleasure of the sur- 
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rounding great powers and liable to be broken up by defec- 
tions due to suggestions, threats or bribes from the outside. 

(Note. The Balkan League was broken by the German 
powers objecting to Serbia having the seaboard territory 
she most wanted as part of her share of the League's victory 
over the Tiu-ks, and on Serbia receiving as compensation 
part of what Bulgaria wanted the same powers stirred up 
Bulgaria to fight her former ally.) 

What is wanted is something much stronger than a league 
of small powers that are not able in spite of their league to 
call their souls their own, namely a league of all the powers 
such as would make the smaller leagues and alliances and 
balancings unnecessary, since within it each member would 
possess a full and free expression of nationhood in the form 
of self-government, or in the cases where the people them- 
selves did not desire complete autonomy but preferred to 
remain under the wing of some other power there would at 
least be granted local government, and an unfettered Ufe 
in accordance with the language, traditions, occupations, 
and religion of their race. No arrangement could secure 
for the world a permanent peace which did not rest upon 
this ba^is of justice for people craving a free Rational exist- 
ence. These cravings for national unity and liberty have 
been shamefully ignored both in the making of wars and in 
the making of peace. 

(Note. For instance, in 1875, what could have been 
more moderate and reasonable than the demand of Serbia 
and Montenegro from Tiu-key for religious liberty, native 
militia, the right to give evidence, the fixing of the scale of 
taxes and their regular collection? Turkey felt bound to 
consider such a request ajid even promised to give Chris- 
tia*ns a shske in the administration of the vilayets but with- 
out any intention of fulfilling such a promise and so rebel- 
lion followed which led to a European war. This war was 
settled by the Treaty of Berlin with scant respect for na- 
tionaUst demands, since Turkey in spite of her atrocities 
was still left at Constantinople in charge of millions of 
people utterly alien to her in both race and reUgion, all 
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because that was the only way we could think of for keep- 
ing Russia in her place and so preserving the balance of 
power.) 

Any such peace or balance is essentially unstable because 
the suppressed passion for nationhood is bound in time to 
find some disruptive voice. Hence for the motto of ' ' Peace 
with honour" we should seek to substitute "Peace with 
justice" ; justice to every constituent nation in the commu- 
nity of nations. It is hard for a Britisher with his inborn 
sense of sovereignty, living as he does in the security of 
seagirtness, to understand the uncertainty and cringing 
that is part of the heritage of a small people with no very 
definite geographical boundaries and with powerful neigh- 
bours all around. Sometimes the small nation has been 
forcibly condemned to impotence (falsely called neutrality) 
by being disarmed, although this has produced the same 
feeling of humiliation and resentment as when a man is de- 
prived of his physical manhood. No League of Nations 
can be strong that is not strong in the respect and trust of 
the youngest and smallest nation in it, and such a nation 
ought to be able to state its case before a properly consti- 
tuted international authority with as much ease as the 
most insignificant workingman is able to approach his 
trade union. It is a foolish notion that nationalism is some- 
how opposed to internationalism and that patriotism is 
weakened by cosmopolitanism or humanitarianism. If 
these should clash, then they at once become suspect as 
counterfeit and not real or healthy sentiments. The na- 
tionalism that is uninspired by internationaUsm is like the 
individualism which has no respect for pubUc law, and the 
Hobbist doctrine of no law beyond the will of the state 
spells anarchy. So that in talking about the granting of 
self-government to the peoples that have a right to it, we 
do not contemplate freeing them from the operation of the 
moral law or the law of nations in their deaUngs with the 
rest of the world. In fact a small nation will soon see the 
advantage of cultivating the society of other powers when 
that can be done on equal terms. A League of Nations 
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should furnish all the safeguards we can reasonably require 
against the possible dangers of a freely granted home rule. 

The distinction made above between an unchanging re- 
spect for Public Right and the territorial, political and other 
changes that may be made from time to time, in accordance 
with this respect, may be applied to the regard for the prin- 
ciple of NationaUty which also may be consistent with 
many changes and readjustments. A peace settlement 
will not necessarily be lasting in proportion to the number 
of changes which it may make in the map, for, as it was 
said of the Treaty of Berlin, we may change much but settle 
Uttle, so that it would be well for us to lay more stress on 
the sacredness of the principle of Nationality than to be in 
haste to make doubtful applications of it. We may suit- 
ably emphasise this principle of nationality by asserting its 
superiority to the claims of military and commercial neces- 
sity on the part of some great power. For example we 
should unhesitatingly support the claims of Belgium as 
against the German plea that the city of Antwerp and Bel- 
gian coal are essential to her, just as we should support the 
claim of Alsace-Lorraine (if properly ascertained by plebi- 
scite) to autonomy or to be made a pajrt of France as being a 
higher claim than the German need of her iron ore. 

So too, we should have to question the right of France 
to push her boundary to the Rhine and the claim of Italy 
upon Mahometan Albania, becaiuse such claims if granted 
would add to the confusion, unrest and danger of having 
laTge populations under an aUen government. 

(Note. What promises much for a wiser outlook upon 
and saner deaUng with matters belonging to national unity 
and self-government is the way in which the world has 
recently been surprised and impressed by the strength of 
the British Empire on its foundation of home rule. Then 
as the wair has driven people back upon history, the dis- 
covery has been made that resort to plebiscite which is now 
often put forward as a means for ascertaining the will of a 
country in regard to any proposed transference of its alle- 
giance — that such plebiscite was agreed upon and carried 
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by Loiois Napoleon and Cavour in the sixties with very 
satisfactory results. 

It may fairly be said that never before was the small 
power so coiorted and perhaps never before was there so 
much genuine respect for its desire of full nationhood.) 

Something more needs to be said about the character of 
the proposed League of Nations; the conditions and advan- 
tages of membership. It would scarcely be advisable to 
begin by making membership compulsory, when there is a 
possibility of making it so attractive that nations will count 
it a privilege to join. The greatest privilege which this 
international government should secure for every constitu- 
ent member of it would be the privilege of a fair hearing in 
case of any grievance and a whole-hearted combined de- 
fence against any unrighteous aggression on the part of any 
nation whether member of the League or no. The first and 
supreme purpose of the League would be to put an end as 
speedily as possible to what Mr. Lowes Dickinson has called 
the "Evu-opean anarchy." It must be said in fairness to 
European statesman that the anarchy has been largely the 
result of the absence of any properly constituted govern- 
ment and not in defiance thereof. There has not been a 
spirit of positive disorder but on the contrary, a longing for 
a well-ordered peace, if that could be so established as to 
leave room for national growth aind change, and yet there 
has been lacking the trust, the courage and the democratic 
impulse to establish such an authority. The national 
development that has to be allowed for, is chiefly along the 
economic line, and the disposition has been manifest among 
the younger nations Uke Germany, and those with a scanty 
seaboard like Austria, not to enter into any arrangement 
that might stunt their growth or fail to satisfy their eco- 
nomic needs. During the last centvuy treaties of peace 
have been regarded as the best terms possible at the time, 
but by no means binding so soon as ever one of the parties 
thereto should feel strong enough to make a bid for better 
terms, and there has been no recognised trustworthy au- 
thority to take in hand the revision of treaties when the 
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circumstances under which they were made have materially 
changed, and so we have had not simply one historical 
"scrap of paper" but a litter of them. What is wanting 
then is a revising authority of international standing and 
universal respect, that will take in hand from time to time 
the needs of a changing world, so that the revision of a 
treaty may be as bloodless an operation as the revision of 
an act of Parliament. The principles that would determine 
the revision of treaties are, besides the principle of national- 
ity according to which, as we have seen, there should as far 
as possible be home rule granted to all those who want it 
and have shown themselves willing to live together and 
suffer together — besides this there is the principle of free- 
dom of access to the sea, freedom from capture of all non- 
combatant vessels and as far as possible free trade, although 
it may be granted that on some commodities a temporary 
tax might be charged for revenue purposes or for the pur- 
pose of encouraging a new industry. What, however, is 
not justifiable, is the putting on of a tax for poUtical pur- 
poses which amounts to the boycott of an enemy with 
whom we are supposed to have made peace. Let taxation 
have purely economic motives behind it, and we may not 
get very far wrong before we could reconsider the position, 
but when in the intensity of our bitterness and hate we give 
permanent shape to our feeUngs in the form of an inter- 
national trade boycott, we are not merely on wrong, but on 
highly dangerous lines; lines which lead almost inevitably 
to future war. 

Indignant outbursts on the duty of punishing a criminal 
nation, or even of exterminating it after the Old Testament 
fashion, are intelligible only in the psychological sense but 
not when they are regarded as the expression of a serious 
purpose. Such outbursts would in time die away, as people 
began to reaUse the monstrousness of exterminating mil- 
lions of their fellow-beings, and the injustice of punishing 
the innocent for the guilty, unless we had fixed the passing 
hatred by translating it into permanent trade regulations 
such as those that were unanimously passed at Paris in 
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June, 1916. These Paris resolutions seem to be intended 
primarily to weaken the Central Powers so as to prevent 
them from ever raising their heads again for war, and only 
secondarily for the promoting of commercial prosperity 
among the Allies. In fact it is certain that if a tariff wall is 
erected to shut out Germany some of the Allies must suffer. 
It is hard to think of a restored Belgium without her Ger- 
man trade, or of Serbia without any dealings with Austria, 
and we are led to wonder where if not to Germany Russia 
will dispose of all her wheat, if Britain is under an agreement 
to buy that commodity only from her colonies. This mix- 
ing up of trade and war is likely to be disastrous. If it be 
contended that the above arrangement is intended only for 
five years, the reply is that it is likely to take as long as that 
to dispel the enmity and suspicion that have been generated 
by the war and which would of themselves prevent trading 
to any great extent without any legislation. If this is to be 
counted an advantage then we may reckon upon it in any 
case. But five years of legally enforced separation between 
the Allies and the Central Powers would not only stand in 
the way of the healing influence of time, but would invite 
the forces of intrigue, intensify the unrest, increase the 
armaments and (what would be most deplorable of all) 
would tend to make the Germans feel completely justified 
in their belief that her enemies had been all the time trying 
to annihilate her and that what they had failed to do by 
war they were bent on doing by boycott. And so we should 
fall back into the old condition of Europe as an armed 
camp, and Germany would be sure to find some weak link 
in the armour of the Allies in some member of the Allied 
group that was suffering from a real or supposed sUght. 
That sUght would be magnified until it would seem impor- 
tant enough to justify defection, and defection would in- 
evitably lead to war. (Compare the Germany-induced 
defection of Bulgaria from the Balkan league.) 

So we conclude that the way of the Paris resolutions is 
not the way to secure the enthronement of public right, 
since they would lead to a deep sense of wrong and mutual 
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fear instead of faith. "Be just and fear not," advises 
Thomas Cromwell, "since justice is established in fear- 
lessness and trust." Then let there be no narrow-minded 
fear and spite in our international structure. Let us 
remember to make it a league of peoples, and if we take as 
I think we are entitled to do the attitude and feeling of the 
soldiers on both sides towards each other as typical of the 
general attitude and feeling of one combatant nation 
towards another, we may confidently open our doors of 
commerce to all who choose to enter them and from our 
league of peoples exclude none who are anxious to forget 
the shameful days of destruction in the all-absorbing work 
of restoration. 

Although such confidence has been described as a gamble 
with human nature one fails to see how "gambling" of this 
kind can be avoided. To take every precaution ("pro- 
tection" is the economic word) is not less speculative and 
unfortunately the speculation behind it, as to the selfish 
motives of other nations, is one that is utterly ignoble and 
irreligious, and moreover tends to produce in others the 
evil nature which it begins by assuming. Nothing is to be 
gained in that way and the burden of self-protection is 
likely soon to become intolerable. The other gamble, 
namely on the possibiUty of our enemies turning out at 
least as honest as ourselves, may of course lead to disaster 
but it could never lead to shame, and there is more than a 
sporting chance that it would lead to an understanding that 
would ripen and a co-operation that would become irre- 
sistibly powerful. Still it is possible to have such safe- 
guards as would greatly minimise the disaster of a mis- 
placed confidence. If our enemies were permitted and 
were willing to enter a league of nations open to all civilised 
powers, there would certainly have to be conditions and 
concessions appUcable equally to all, although it must be 
confessed falUng most lightly upon those nations most used 
to a democratic form of government. The successors of 
the founders of the Holy Alliance would find it less congen- 
ial to enter such a European concert than the founders of 
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the Balkan League, but signs and rumours are not wanting 
of a willingness on the part of the present war lords to take 
the people into confidence and partnership. This demo- 
cratic basis must be the sine qua non of any new union of 
states for the feudal system of government has become ut- 
terly discredited and positively dangerous. For it is 
doubtful whether most of the wars of the last century 
would have occurred but for the dynastic reasons that lay 
behind them and the deUcate sense of an infringed honour 
which so readily attaches to a royal house. The house of 
Napoleon has shown a remarkable and fatal sensitiveness to 
its own dignity, e.g., Louis Napoleon's resentment at being 
addressed by Czar Nicholas as "friend" instead of 
"brother" and at being denied in the same quarter the 
title of Napoleon the Third had no small share in bringing 
about the Crimean War. This element of danger can and 
must be eUminated from our League of Nations if we expect 
the League to secure a perfectly fair consideration of and 
reverence for public right. 

But, while the danger to be feared from royal pride and 
theories of the divine right of monarchs is by comparison 
passing away, there has arisen another danger of a more 
subtle and formidable kind which threatens the throne of 
public right. It is the danger that has come from the less 
royal but equally powerful famiUes of financiers and traders, 
who seek the protection and blessing of government on 
their special enterprises because these are said to indicate 
the greatness of the nation or even the "march of civilisa- 
tion." Some historian has said that Henry VIII was able 
to hide his wandering passions under the cloak of large 
national poUcy and so our large bondholders in Egypt, 
Morocco, TripoU, Transvaal, Persia, Mexico, China, the 
Balkans, have discovered in their private interest and profit 
a singular identity with the interest and profit of their 
country whose flag they have so loyally waved and whose 
fleet and diplomatists have rendered them such notable 
albeit, risky service; — ^risky, however, not to the aforesaid 
bondholders, but to the owners of the fleets and the pay- 
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masters of the diplomatists; namely the people themselves 
whose friendly relation with other peoples receives thereby 
a shock or a strain or a snap. What has then become of the 
divine idea of pubUc right? It has been submerged in the 
cunningly engineered service of private interests. 

Will it not be possible for a league of nations whose 
accredited representatives have been specially set apart for 
the high work of international government, and are in con- 
stant communication with each other, to keep a careful eye 
on the export of capital to places rich in natural resources, 
rich in cheap labour but poor in government? If some 
plan were thought out before the place had been too far 
"penetrated" a good deal of irritation and bitterness might 
often be avoided, and the consideration that would tell 
most powerfully would be the consideration of public right; 
pubUc not merely in the sense of being confined to the civ- 
ilised nations of the League but in a sense to include the 
right of the poor natives to a fair reward and proper condi- 
tions for their labour. No authority could insist on this 
recognition of human rights with so much dignity and 
weight as an international authority, which would also have 
a far larger opportunity of securing uniformity of custom in 
the grave matter of the employment of inferior races. 

The promptness with which every serious situation might 
be dealt with, if there were an authority specially consti- 
tuted for that purpose, would be a great gain for it is the 
neglected trouble, the long festering sore that becomes so 
difficult to deal with. It is possible that too much stress 
has been laid upon the power which a league of nations 
would have to impose delay on prospective combatants. 
There might be instances when delays would be favourable 
to such cool reflection as would dispel the sudden war cloud, 
but there are other instances and these the more numerous 
when delays would be dangerous, and when the violent 
solution could not be averted merely by being put off. 
There is a story at the end of Edith Durham's "Burden of 
the Balkans" of a young Albanian upon whom by the law 
of the mountains was laid the duty of blood revenge, but 
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the Abbot of Mirdita persuades him after much wrestUng 
and prayer to swear bessa (peace) for at least a year, then 
again for another year and another, congratulating himself 
by saying; — "Every year that puts off the starting of more 
blood feuds is so much to the good." But Usten to the end 
of the story: — "In a lonely valley a woman's voice shrilled 
from the rocks above, a long melancholy recitative; a 
rhythmic, barbaric chant in strange harmony with the 
landscape. 'Someone is dead,' said Jin. 'She is telling 
all about him and what he did.' He hailed the nearest 
herdsboy. ' A man has been shot,' he said." That was all. 
Monsignor the Abbot had failed even after several years of 
success and the point of the incident is that no adequate 
settlement could be obtained in that way, apart from some 
effort to establish public justice in place of private venge- 
ance. 

The so-called civilised nations of Eiu-ope are after all very 
much in the same position nationally as the wild men of 
Albania are individually, since they all follow the law of 
blood feuds and carry the stone in the pocket from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The time is surely ripe for the establishment of an inter- 
national coiu-t of pubUc justice which shall be maintained 
by aad submitted to by all Nations that wish to leave behind 
the horrors of anarchy. But now arise some questions as to 
thenatxxre of the "sainction" possessed by this international 
authority that is its power to inflict penalties. Some legal 
writers, e.g., John Austin have considered that there is no 
such thing as international law, because there is no author- 
ity to enforce it. Austin held that every law must have 
some monarch or government behind it to announce it and 
enforce it, and as we have not yet reached the golden age 
of the "ParUament of Man, the Federation of the World," 
we have no authority to publish and enforce the law of 
nations, and therefore they are not laws at all in the strict 
sense. But this centering of law in some authority Uke the 
King who "can do no wrong" leaves out of account the 
important nature of custom in the evolution of law. In 
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some early stages of society this customary law seems strong 
enough to enforce itself, and even in highly organised com- 
munities people are held powerfully together by an unwrit- 
ten law for the breach of which there is no legally enforced 
penalty. In the same way nations have been held together 
by laws of chivalry and humanity which have had no other 
sanction than the approval of mankind. These laws have 
been grouped by jurists under the title of "jus gentium" 
which has usually been associated with the laws propounded 
by philosophic lawyers under the title of "jus natxxrale." 
The point of all this is that to propose to set up an inter- 
national government with international law is not to sug- 
gest something entirely new, but only something more sys- 
tematic. This desire for more system receives emphatic 
illustration in the American suggestion of a League for en- 
forcing peace. Such a league may well be held to be 
necessary in view of the barbarities daSly practised by some 
incorrigible members of the community of nations which 
call for sudden and decisive pressure. Still in spite of 
these everyday facts one may question the wisdom of mak- 
ing too prominent the "enforcing" side of an institution 
whose operation can begin only after the war. It might be 
far more satisfactory for the League Executive not to have 
the direct command of any sea or land forces, but to concern 
themselves entirely with the rights and wrongs of any issue 
that is brought before them instead of being guided, as has 
been the case hitherto, by the non-moral argument of the 
number of ships and army divisions there are ready to back 
up any decision that may be arrived at. This, of course, 
has always made a considerable difference to the decision. 
The details of this international institution, which is so 
urgently called for, may well be left to the practical states- 
men and men of affairs since the best methods will often 
have to be found by experiment, "Where there's a will, 
there's a way," and if there is a good will we may trust it to 
fintd out a good way, so that in this paper attention has been 
called to those broad featxxres of the subject which might 
excite good will to bestir itself to meet the palpable need of 
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the world for a supernational or human form of government 
working by means of the national institutions as far as 
possible, but adding that note of detachment and humanity 
by means of which the claims of nations to a place in the 
sun, to self-government, to freedom of thought and of trade, 
leave to colonise and to grow, might be considered and 
adjusted before the throne of public right. 
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